Sincfe tie early 1950's, NATO strategy has been based on the 
assurancp oC successive presidents of the United States that they 
would initiate nuclear war against the Soviet Union in the face of 
an "overwhelming" Soviet attack with conventional (non-nuclear) 
forces. And since the mid and late 1950's, such a nuclear initiative 


would virtually ensue a Soviet nuclear response annihilatincr Western 
Europe, if not—until the mid—1960's the United States as well. 

Of the various problems confronting this "defense," one has 
often been addressed specifically: how to assure that the President 


knows unambiguously when the moment has come to carry out hr s com¬ 
mitment: how to make the alliance command and control system- 

including the President—into "a truly intelligent detonator.' 

An early concept of one of the functions of NATO forces in 
Europe was that they would serve, to use a phrase attributed to 
Walter Lippman, as a "plateglass v»indr».»." "How does a plate-glass 
window protect a store?" asked the exponents of this notion. A thief 
can get through it easily enough;:.- but not without a loud crash, 
not without setting off the burglar alarm. Protecting forces—the 
law, or in the NATO case, American retaliatorv force—need a warninci 
signal to alert them, but more than that: for them to react swiftlv 
and decisivly, the signal must be relatively unambiguous . If the 
"false alarm" rate of the warning system is high—if the signal can 
be tripped off accidentally by a cat, or the storeowner, or a short- 
circuit—the duty officer in the station, the cop on the beat, may 


take certain precautionary measures, but thev can't take irrevocable 
measures. But the •Slt.a.Sh.i.ng of plate—glass storefront is more reliable 


evidence that a crime is taking place. 
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Similarly, if the NATO nations were entirely undefended on the 
ground, not only would there be a chance that they could be occupied 
quite quietly, presenting the United States with a fait accompli and 
the task of dislodging them, but even if some warnina were aiven it 
would tend to be ambiguous. An unopposed occupation force would not 
have to be large, and the intentions of a small force would not be 
immediately obvious. Was it merely a probina action? Fad it 
wandered across the frontier by accident, on maneuvers? Was it the 
action of some subordinate unit commander, without hicrher authority? 
Or was it initiated by a satellite without Russia's approval; 
perhaps in hopes of getting Russia's approval after succeedina, or 
of committing Russia to support it? Was it merely a feint, a demon¬ 
stration, to emphasize the ease of the operation, the impotence of 
the country penetrated? Such uncertainties wouldn't have to loom 
very large to keep our major retaliatory forces from undertakina 
any irrevocable action; such as launching missiles or Furopean- 
based bombers towards Russia. By the time the nature of the action 
became sufficiently clear, it might seem "too late" for retaliation 
to be worthwhile. Or so the Russians might be encouraaed to think, 
even if only wishfully. 

Hence the advantage of having moderate forces on the frontier as 
a burglar alarm. Since fairly larae forces and a well-nlamed 
effort would be necessary to penetrate them, the warnina sianal would 
not only be reliable but unambiguous? it would trip off retaliation 
if anything would. And since the Russians could see this-could 
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high risks of war than were his opponents: or, for that matter, his 
own generals. "The German question," he told them, "can be solved 
only by way of force and this never without risk...We must place 
'force with risk' at the head of our program." 

But this does not mean that he was insensitive to risks, nor 
that he was unwilling to reduce them. Even he could not pretend to 
his generals, in the early years, that the risks that would be 
involved in open battle with England and France, or before the 
Anschluss, Italy or Czechoslovakia, were acceptable. His araument 
to his military staff, and to himself, was that the risks were, in 
fact, small that these nations would interfere at all? and he set 
out to make them smaller. 

For he had a theory that his generals lacked; and this theory, 
as they and their opponents learned, was not mad at all. He thouaht 
he knew—and he was right--what could be done with threats♦ He 
knew the tactics that could make threats "credible enough , 1 and he 
guessed how credible—how little credible—they had to be to 
influence the.narticular opponents he was facing. Impatient though 
he was to try out h.i s Wehrmacht, he saw the merits of testing first 
his private theory. "Whoever has experienced war at the front will 
want to refrain from all avoidable bloodshed," he had told Pauschning 
in 1932. 1 "There is a broadened strategy, with intellectural weapons 
What is the object of war? To make the enemv capitulate...Whv should 
I demoralize him by military means if I can do so better and more 
cheaply in other ways?" 


1. Rauschning, page 7,9. 
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But why demoralize, say, Austria in other ways when he could do 
so easily by military means? In the two cases we shall study, the 
Anschluss and the march to Prague after Munich, his military super¬ 
iority over his victim was obviously great enoucrh to brincr victory. 

But there was the problem of the plate-glass window: the bia friends, 
the upholders of international order, who quite possibly would involve 
themselves if there was a loud commotion. And Hitler, no less than 
his generals, was quite conscious of the immense costs their inter¬ 
vention might entail, if they should intervene. 

There was, in these early years, a considerable likelihood of 
crushing military defeat in such a conflict: not without cost to the 
opponents, but decisive for the downfall of the Third Reich. Fven 
a stalemate would mean the curtailment of Hitler’s plans for expansion 
and perhaps a disastrous loss of authority for Hitler over his 
generals, who were impressed at this stage with their unreadiness and 
whom he had promised victory without fighting. And even victory, at 
the cost of heavy bloodshed, was likely to fricrhten his enemies into 
strong alliance and his own people into withdrawing their support. 

Still, even if the Wehrmacht should simply charge into Austria 
unannounced, overwhelming the resistance bv superior force, it was bv 
no means certain that any larger power would intervene. Hitler might 
have been willing to take that risk; but his generals, who estimated 
it much larger than he did, were not? and in any case, even Hitler 
reckoned it crucial to reduce the risk as much as possible. Later, 
after he had acquired the Sudetanlands at Munich, he faced exactly 
the same problems with respect to the rest of Czechoslovakia as he 
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had with Austria. In both cases, he wished to present his opponents 
with a fait accompli: to put on them the burden of penetratincr his 
defensive positions and the onus of disturbing the new "status auo" 
and starting World War II, to move before they were fully committed 
to a specific response, to make their retaliation look to them like 
pure "spite" or "punishment," (provoking counter-retaliation and 
coming too late to serve any "positive purpose,"). For this, two 
conditions were necessary. The occupation must be completed very 
fast. And meanwhile, the reflexes of the major opponents must be 
slowed, their fear of " going off half-cocked " exploited, by making 
the nature of the move ambiguous . Ambiguity could paralyze any 
immediate response; and when the deed was over. Hitler's theorv told 
him, there would be no rush on his opponents' part to dispel the 
obscurity that gave them an excuse for continued inaction. They 
would not be anxious to see in his move an offense against interna¬ 
tional order, or an eventual threat to themselves, either of which 
would challenge them to responses that would be costly, danaerous, 
and politically unpopular. When it was too late for them to counter 
his move successfully. Hitler saw, his enemies would thank him for 
making his expansion decently ambiguous; as Lewis Namier has put it: 
"Ambiguity is the soul of appeasement." 

The equations so far read: for minimum risk of intervention, a 
fait accompli; for that, speed and ambiguity; and both of those demand 
there must be no fighting at all . The Wehrmacht could give him 
victory over local resistance; but that was not good enough. Direct 
use of military means could not give him what he needed, what his 
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generals demanded: an unresisted occupation. That was the limited-- 
but crucial task for his "intellectual weapons:" a job for blackmail. 

Yet coercion on this scale was no easy task. What he was demand¬ 
ing —what he "offered" them—was the peaceful submission of a formerly 
sovereign state to incorporation within Germany I At first glance, 
the political leaders of this state were likely to regard this as 
their "worst possible outcome"—and so long as they continued to 
believe this, they could not be coerced by threats into accepting it. 
Even war, they might think, might hold out some chance of avoidina 
this outcome, given the chance of intervention by larger powers; so 
why should they hand over peacefully what could not, perhaps, be 
taken from them by force? 

Besides, if they refused, would not Hitler see the risks of inter¬ 
vention and be deterred from his adventure? And even if they could 
be persuaded that these hopes were vain, they might decide especially 
if forced to a hasty decision—that it. was better to be defeated 
honorably in a hopeless war than to surrender ignominiouslv without 
even a show of resistance. 

Before his blackmail could hope to be effective, then. Hitler had 
to convince his victims not only that he was not to be deterred (by 
their resistance or by fear of intervention) but that the consequences 
of resistance would be worse than those of compliance. 

Given the enormity of his demand—passive Surrender of independence- 
Hitler could scarcely convince them that his "punishment" would be very 
much worse. Hence, in the terms of our last lecture, their "critical 
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risk," their willingness to resist/’ would be very high: i.e., they 
would need to be very sure that this punishment would result if they 
resisted, before they would choose to comply. All blackmail presumes 

a rational decision by the victim; but this one would have to be 

"ultra-rational, based upon a very close calculation of probabilities 

and alternative outcomes. It was, in fact, true that Hitler was 

prepared both to invade them, and to take special vengeance for 

resistance; his problem was not that emphasized by Thomas Schelling 

in his "Essay on Bargaining," how actually to commit himself for 

bargaining purposes. He was committed; the problem was to make his 

opponents very sure of this. And he had to do this without public 

commitments that would give unambiguous warning to the major powers; 

and without giving his victims time for reflection, time to appeal to 

others who might proceed to commit themselves . His problem, finally: 

to make his victims very sure, very suddenly, that he would punish 

them for resisting: and to make the pain of his punishment, compared 

to the pain of complying, extraordinarily vivid. Diplomatic channels 

could not transmit this "message" with the force, the noiseless 

clarity demanded. Only one channel was reliable enough; the personal, 

summit interview. And so, in the spring of 1938, Hitler invited 

his first victim to Berchtesgaden. 

There is only one authoritative account of the interview that 
follows. It is in a diary that appeared after the war, sianed: 

"Kurt von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria and Prisoner of Hitler. 1 
The diary was written in various Nazi prison camps; again and again 
it returns to the implications of one dav in the writer’s life. 
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■^February 12, 1943: "Five years aero today I stood before H-itler at 
Berchtesgaden." -As the war years pass, Schuschnicrcr notes the develop¬ 
ments he hears on a radio he has bribed his auards to keeor toward 
the end, he is joined in prison bv a collection of Nazi aenerals, who 
record the progress of the war each nictht on a military map, and 
fascinate him with their aeneral staff meetinas. It's clear that the 
story is almost over, as he writes, in a sense, ouite accurately, on 
February 12, 1945: "It all began tpdav seven years aao, with the 
interview at Berchtesgaden... seven years." 

February 12, 1938: That day beoan, in Fchuschniag's account, 
with the Chancellor and his under seer ary, Guido Schmidt, drivincr 
from the Austrian border in the company of the German Ambassador to 
Austria, Franz von Papen. Von Papen had suggested the visit, to 
discuss "such misunderstandings and points of friction as have per¬ 
sisted after the agreement of 1936," and to reaffirm that aareement. 
Whatever details were discussed, von Papen had assured Schuschnigg, 
who had considerable reservations, the result of the meetina would in 
no case be to the disadvantaae of the Austrian aovernment, nor would 
it entail any aggravation of Austro-German relations. 'The worst 
that can happen," the Ambassador told him, "is that after the 
meeting we are exactly where we are today. The Fuehrer told me so 
himself." 

L ; r^/ 

1. Schuschnigg Bibl-e, page 235, 264 

2. Schuschnigg, page 10-24 
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By the time they have arrived at the Berghof, having climbed up an icy 
mountain road on a caterpillar reconnaissance car, Schuschnigg has seen fields 
of barracks, troops and equipment: all perched on the Austrian frontier. By 
Hitler's side, at the entrance to the Berghof, stand three generals. The two 
Chancellors proceed at once to Hitler's study for the first conversation, alone. 

Schuschnigg begins by thanking Hitler for the invitation; then he comments 
on the scene from the picture window. "This room with its wonderful view has 
doubtless been the scene of many a decisive conference, Herr Reichskanzler." 

"Yes, in this room my thoughts ripen," Hitler replies; and then he adjusts 
the tone of the conversation. "But we did not get together to speak of the fine 
tytyew or of the weather." From this point on, the conversation becomes and 
remains, as Schuschnigg puts it, "somewhat unilateral." Within a few minutes 
Hitler's shouting is audible in the next room, as he rages at the unworthiness, 
the worthlessness of Austria, its "zero" contribution to German culture. 
(Beethoven?" asks Schuschnigg. "A German," says Hitler. "But he chose to 
live in Vienna . . . and what of Metternich? 1 ' "That's as may be." says Hitler, 
and gets down to the business of the interview.) 

The whole history of Austria is just one uninterrupted act of high 
treason . . . And I can tell you right now, Herr Schuschnigg, that 
I am absolutely determined to make an end of all this. The German 
Reich is one of the great powers, and nobody will raise his voice if 
it settles its border problems. 

I have a historic mission; and this mission I will fulfill because 
Providence has destined me to do so . . . Who is not with me will be 
crushed. 

But what are your complaints, Ashuschnigg asks; Austria wanted only to 
live in peace. 

"That is what you say, Herr Schuschnigg. But I am telling you that I 
am going to solve the so-called Austrian problem one way or another." 
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"One way or the other." Another statesman was to hear that phrase in 
Berchtesgaden, in the fall of that same yean Neville Chamberlain, on his first 
visit to Hitler. 

"I shall not put up with this any longer. I shall settle this question in 
one way or another. 1 shall take matters into my own hands, Hitler was to 
say then, speaking of the Sudetenland. 

His interpreter, Paul Schmidt, comments on this phrase in writing later 
of that scene. "This was the first time,’ in a discussion with a foreign states¬ 
man," says Schmidt (who had not been needed in the talk with Schuschnigg), 

"that the phrase 'in one way or another' had been used--a phrase which I ob¬ 
served then and later to be an extreme danger signal. I rightly translated it 
'one way or another,' but its meaning now and on later occasions amounted to: 
Either the other side gives in, or a solution will be found by means of the 
application of force, invasion, or war." (Hitler's Interpreter, 92-93) 

Speaking now to Schuschnigg, Hitler needs no interpreter to make his 
meaning plain. He goes on to complain that Austria is taking measures to 
protect itself. "Do you imagine that I don't know you are fortifying your 
border against the Reich?" 

But nobody can object, says Schuschnigg, if Austria prepares a defense 
against illegal intrusions. 

I have only to give an order, and in one single night, all your 
ridiculous defense mechanisms are blown to bits. You don't seriously 
believe that you can stop me or even delay me for half an hour, do 
you? Perhaps you will wake up one morning in Vienna to find us there-- 
just like a spring storm. And then you'll see something. I would very 
much like to save Austria from such a fate, because such an action would 
mean blood. 
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Why this concern for Austria? It was true enough that the "scarecrows" 
on the frontier could not hold Hitler's legions long. But they weren't meant 
to. They formed the "plate-glass window," designed to make an evident military 
invasion of any "illegal intrusion." Schuschnigg spells this out for the 
Fuehrer. , 

"I am fully aware that you can invade Austria, but Herr Reichskanzler, 
whether we like it or not, that would mean bloodshed. We are not alone in this 
world, and such a step would probably mean war." He did not exaggerate. Most 
of Hitler's own generals would have agreed with him. Even though there were 
no firm commitments for military support of Austria, England and France had 
pledged themselves to uphold her independence as a member of the League of 
Nations; Czechoslovakia, whose frontier would be directly threatened by Anschluss, 
might well move; and it was Italy that had forestalled Anschluss in 1934 by 
a partial mobilization on the Brenner Pass. Schuschnigg, then, is reminding 
Hitler of his own payoffs: of the costs, the risks that he would run in carry¬ 
ing out his threat. It is Hitler's task to turn his attention back to the out¬ 
lines of the Austrian choice. 

It is easy enough to talk of war while we are sitting here in our 
comfortable easy chairs. But war means endless misery for millions. 

Do you want to take this responsibility upon yourself, Herr Schuschnigg? 

We shall hear this refrain again and again from Hitler. "Yours is the choice," 
he tells Benes, Hacha, France, England. "My decision is made; it is irrevo¬ 
cable. I will march; it is for you to decide to commence, or not, a second 
world war. Think well; is that what you want?" 

"I have made Herr Benes an offer," he screams to the world at Nuremberg, 
seven months later; "The decision now lies in his hands: Peace or War . . . 

Now let Herr Benes make his choice." (B 424) 
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It is the essence of blackmail that the victim be made to feel that he 
controls the blackmailer's behavior: that what the blackmailer will do will 
depend on what the victim chooses. In fact, as we have seen in the last 
lecture, it may be necessary for the blackmailer to take special steps to create 
and demonstrate this dependence; he commits himself, to convince the victim 
that resistance to his demands will "cause" him inevitably to carry out his 
threatened punishment. Thus, it is a peculiarity of coercion as a form of power 
that it usually implies, at least in the victim's mind, some degree of power 
by the victim over the coercer's own behavior. It is, indeed, the coercer 
who forces this power upon the reluctant victim. When the threatener has com¬ 
mitted himself and his opponent has not, it is the victim who is left, alone, 
with freedom of choice: with the opportunity to make a "rational decision". 

He has the initiative, which he can use to initiate, say, world war; or to give 
in to the blackmailer's demands. Having confronted Schuschnigg with his choice. 
Hitler now sets to work on Schuschnigg's payoffs. First, he must not believe 
that intervention by the major powers will save Austria from defeat. 

Don't think for one moment that anybody on earth is going to thwart 
my decisions. Italy? I see eye to eye with Mussolini . . . and 
England? England will not move one finger for Austria . . . and France? 
Well, two years ago we marched on the Rhineland with a handful of bat¬ 
talions, that was the time I risked everything . . . But now it is too 
late for France. 

Second, Schuschnigg must see that the punishment for resistance would be worse 
than defeat: much worse than peaceful surrender, with all its ignominy. "Such 
an action would mean blood," Hitler said earlier. But how to make it credible 
that it would mean much blood, given that Austria could not in any case put 
up long resistance? "After the Army," says Hitler, "my SA and the Austrian 
Legion would move in, and nobody can stop their just revenge-- not even I. 
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Do you want to make another Spain of Austria? I would like to avoid all that 
--if possible." 

Finally, to return to Hitler's payoffs: Schuschnigg must be convinced 
that whether or not it is true that the great powers would stand aside, Hitler 
believes that they would ; hence, he does not see the operation as costly for 
him, he will not be deterred from his goal by any fears of intervention. 

The world must know that it is unbearable for a great power like 
Germany to have every little state on her borders believe that it can 
provoke her ... I give you once more, and for the last time, the oppor¬ 
tunity to come to terms, Herr Schuschnigg. Either we find a solution 
now or else events will take their course. And we shall see whether 
you will like these events . . . Think it over, Herr Schuschnigg, think 
it over well. I can only wait until this afternoon. If I tell you 
that, you will do well to take my words literally. I don't believe in 
bluffing. All my past is proof for that. I have achieved everything that 
I set out to do and have thus become perhaps the greatest German of all 
history." 

The morning interview has been spent on the consequences of Schuschnigg's 
choosing to resist: the nature and likelihood of Hitler's punishment: but . . . 

"What exactly are your wishes?" Schuschnigg asks finally. "That we 
can discuss this afternoon," says Hitler. It is time for lunch. At the dinner 
table, surrounded by his generals, Hitler talked of cars, of houses, houses and 
architecture; he seemed, says Schuschnigg, "in excellent spirits." Afterwards 
the Austrians were left to talk with the generals; for the first time Schuschnigg, 
a heavy chain-smoker, was allowed to light a cigaret. At last Schuschnigg and 
Schmidt were brought before Ribbentrop and von Papen and presented with a 
list of demands. 

As Hitler himself described these to some Austrian Nazis two weeks later, 

"The Protocol . . . was so far-reaching that, if completely carried out, the 
Austrian problem would be automatically solved." (B 388) Schuschnigg and 
Schmidt quickly reached the same conclusion. Among other things, a Nazi, 
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Seyss-Inquart, was to be appointed immediately as Minister of Public Security, 
with full control of the police and armed forces. That and other demands meant, 
as Schuschnigg put it, n the complete end of the independence of the Austrian 
government.” At Ms protest, and reminder to von Papen of the promises made 
earlier, M Herr von Papen assured us that he was as much surprised as we. n 

Again Schuschnigg was brought before Hitler, who was pacing excitedly up 
and down in his study. 

Herr Schuschnigg, I have decided to make one last attempt. Here 
is the draft of the document. There is nothing to be discussed about 
it. I will not change a single iota. You will either sign it as it 
stands or else our meeting has been useless. In that case I shall 
decide during the night what will be done next." 

Schuschnigg pointed out that only the President could appoint cabinet 
members or grant anmesty to Nazi prisoners; his signature alone meant nothing. 

He couldn’t guarantee that the time limits stipulated would be observed. 

’’You have to guarantee that,” said Hitler. ”1 could not possibly, Herr 
Reichskanzler.” 

”At this answer Hitler seemed to lose his self-control. He ran to the doors, 
opened them, and shouted, ’General Keitel.'* Then, turning back to me, he said, 

'I shall have you called later.’” 

In the antechamber, Schmidt tols Schuschnigg that he had been talking to 
Keitel when Hitler had shouted for him; Keitel had changed his tone instantly 
to one of enmity. He would not be surprised, said Schmidt, if they both were 
arrested in the next five minutes. 

In fact, what Hitler wanted to discuss with Keitel was slightly less 
ominous for the Chancellor. Later Keitel relayed Hitler’s wishes to Jodi and 
Admiral Canaris. As Jodi recorded them in his diary, ’’the Fuehrer’s order is 
to the effect that military pressure shamming military action should be kept 
up until the 15th.” The next day he added: ’’The effect is quick and strong. 

In Austria the impression is created that Germany is undertaking serious 
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military preparations. M (B 386) The German military attache in Vienna was 
recalled, rolling stock was assembled, maneuvers held on the Austrian frontier. 
In the end, the effect of these charades may have been no greater than the ef- 
fdct of the moments, that the Austrian Chancellor and his Foreign Secretary 
waited for arrest. 

This lasted only half an hour, after which Hitler called Schuschnigg again 
and told him: M I have decided to change my mind--for the first time in my 
entire life. But I warn you--this is your very last chance. I have given you 
three more days before the agreement goes into effect. 11 This type of gener¬ 
osity was characteristic of Hitler. Seven months later, after placating Cham¬ 
berlain by extending his ultimatum to Czechoslovakia by three days, he flattered 
the Prime Minister with what was, of course, a white lie: n You are the only man 
to whom I have ever made a concession." (WB 137) 

At any rate, Schuschnigg agreed to sign. At once the atmosphere became 
easier. They chatted almost casually. "I would gladly spare the world another 
war, 11 Hitler remarks, M but I don't know whether it can be avoided if no one 
believes me." Later, turning to von Papen, Hitler reminisced: "In the decisive 
hour of 1933, you saved the Reich from chaos by making it possible that the con¬ 
trols were placed in my hands. . ." 

"Indeed my Fuehrer". "I shall never forget it, Herr von Papen." Indeed, 
Hitler had been thinking of the German Ambassador only recently. A previous 
plan had been to manufactur a pretext for the Austrian legions in Germany 
to march into Austria to put down the "Red Menace." The provocation planned. 
Hitler had in mind was to assassinate von Papen . The deadline for this had 


been January 30, 1938: just two weeks earlier. After Austrian police (tipped 
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off by von Papen) arrested the conspirators in January, breaking up the plot, 
Von Papen's suggestion that Schuschnigg be invited to Berchtesgaden and black¬ 
mailed was welcomed. (Schuman, Europe on the Eve, 322) 

Finally the documents were ready, and Schuschnigg signed. They declined 
Hitler's invitation to stay for supper. On the ride back to Salzburg the Aus¬ 
trians were quiet but von Papen was again in good spirits. "Well, now you have 
seen what the Fuehrer can be like at times," he said. "But the next time I 
am sure it will be different. You know the Fuehrer can be absolutely charming." 

The next time!" Schuschnigg was thinking to himself. 

What has come to be called the Anschluss Austria, came a month later; 
but for Schuschnigg the decisive moment had passed. As Schuschnigg had said, 
his signature alone was not conclusive; and President Miklas at first refused 
to give Seyss-Inquart control over police and army. None of the cabinet doubted 
what the effect of that would be on Austria. Miklas was free, as Schuschnigg 
pointed out, to accept Schuschnigg's resignation, call a new Chancellor and 
ignore the Berchtesgaden commitment. No commitment for Austria was, or could 
have been, extorted at the Berghof; and Hitler had made no commitment . Was 
von Papen wrong, then, when he had said that the meeting could not be to the 
disadvantage of the Austrian government: that at worst, things would end up 
exactly as they were? What, after all, had changed? 

What had happened that, in the end, after those days of delay led Miklas 
to accept Schuschnigg’s advice and sign an agreement they all believed would 
be fatal? Precisely that Schuschnigg had come to believe, and to communicate 
his belief, that the alternative to compliance was invasion. To this belief, 
every gesture, every word Hitler spoke, every detail in the day long charade 
had contributed. What had changed at Berchtesgaden, what perhaps could not 
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have been changed so decisively at any other place, in any other way, were 
Schuschnigg 1 s expectations. "It is true," he reflected later, that Berchtes- 
gaden was not so much an agreement as a simple case of political blackmail, 
and had I known that in advance I would never have gone there." Having gone 
there, his decisions and all his advocacy henceforth must inescapably reflect 
what he had seen and heard there. That could not be undone. 

His new beliefs, incidentally, were not at all mistaken. If Hitler had 
bluffed at the Rhineland, he was not bluffing now. If he lied, it was only in 
pretending that invasion--which he was perfectly prepared to use as a second - 
best alternative--involved no costs or risks for him. As Hitler stated two 
weeks later to his Austrian Nazi visitors: "He did not now desire a solution 
by violent means, if it could at all be avoided, since the danger for us in 
the field of foreign policy becamse less each year and our military power 
greater." (B 388). 

In this first exercise in blackmail, he was more cautious than he was 
later: he made a "relatively light" demand. With each success, he saw the 

risks of failure as much less, therefore committed himself more fully; his threats 
became, more massive; and of his victims he demanded no less than immediate, 
unresisting acceptance of military occupation. Of Austria he asked, at first, 
only the slow -death of independence. 

It was Schuschnigg's fault that the end came sooner. By March, with 
Nazi terrorism growing and Seyss-Inquart becoming more and more independent, 
Schuschnigg decided on a last attempt to undercut German influence. He announced 
a plebescite for Sunday, the 13th of March, in which the Austrian people would 
declare whether they were in favor of a free and independent Austria. Hitler 
learned of this on Wednesday; on Thursday he issued the orders to invade the 
day before the plebescite: Saturday, March 12. 
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He was concerned over Mussolini's reaction; Italy was annoyed about the 
Berchtesgaden agreement and showed some signs of reestablishing relations with 
England. On the 10th Hitler sent Prince Philip of Hesse to Mussolini with a 
personal letter explaining his new move and promising to preserve the Brenner 
frontier. One problem remained: the plate-glass window. It still would not 
do to heave a brick through it. Along with his operation orders. Hitler laid 
his plans to ensure that the door would be opened quietly to him, the burglar 
alarm shut off: by the only men who could do it, the Chancellor and President 
of Austria. 

At five-thirty on the morning of Friday, March 11, Schuschnigg was awakened 
by a telephone call from the Chief of Police, who told him that the German border 
at Salzburg had been closed and railroad traffic stopped. Later he learned 
that the German divisions in Munich had been mobilized, their presumable des¬ 
tination, Austria. In the street outside his office he heard the sound trucks 
announcing his plebescite. At nine-thirty he received Seyss-Inquart, returning 
from the airport with Glaise-Horstenau, an Austrian Cabinet Minister who had 
spent the night in Berlin. Seyss-Inquart bore orders from Goering; the pleb¬ 
escite was to be cancelled immediately; instead, another plebescite was to be 
announced for two weeks later. If Goering did not receive an answer within 
one hour he would assume that Seyss-Inquart had been prevented from telephoning 
and would act accordingly. Schuschnigg called the President and talked with 
the Chief of Police, who told him that since the amnesty and Seyss-Inquart's 
regime the government could no longer rely on its police forces. 

At eleven-thirty, Schuschnigg informed Seyss-Inquart that the plebescite 
would be postponed. In fifteen minutes Seyss-Inquart was back. He read 
Goering's reply from a notebook: 
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The situation can only be saved if the Austrian Chancellor resigns 
immediately and if Dr. Seyss-Inquart is appointed Chancellor within two 
hours. If these conditions are not fulfilled, the German armies will 
move on Austria. (S 46) 

There was a silence. Schuschnigg picked up the telephone and put in a call 
to Mussolini. Then he went to the office of the President to resign. 

The men in that office were furious in their indignation. "Remember 
Belgium ... it resisted as long as it could." "Appeal to the masses . . . 
Mobilize the army. Let us fight to the last man." "Ask for help in London-- 
in Paris, Rome." "What about the League of Nations?" 

To Schuschnigg, at this moment these suggestions seemed "Impossible . . . 
hopeless, senseless". "It was understandable that powerless fury and boiling 
excitement would obstruct cold, clear thinking." (46) Law and order, inter¬ 
national morals, treaties were out the window. Hitler was right; no one was 
going to move. The treaty with Italy? As he talked to the President a message 
came from the Foreign Office: "The Italian government declares that it could 
give no advice under these circumstances in case such advice would be asked for." 
France? There was a cabinet crisis in Paris; France was that day without a 

government. "There was only one thing to do. Think clearly, coolly, retain 

one's self-control, and act with realism to save what could be saved of our 
country." (S 47) The Nazi ultimatum had succeeded: with Schuschnigg. But 

the door to Austria had one more lock; and not even Schuschnigg could pry it 

open At 5:30 Seyss-Inquart was on the phone to Goering, In Berlin, with 
totally unexpected news; the President had denounced the Berchtesgaden agree¬ 
ment and was stubbornly refusing to appoint Seyss-Inquart Chancellor. 

Silence in Berlin; then Goering gives new orders. 
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Listen. . . go immediately together with our military attache, Lt. 
General Muff, to the President, and inform him that if he does not ac¬ 
cept our demands, then and there--you know what the demands are--then 
the troops which are already poised all along the borders will march, 
and Austria will have ceased to exist . . . Tell him also that we are 
not joking. . . If we are in possession of the report that you have been 
appointed Chancellor by seven-thirty p.m the marching orders will be 
stopped, and the troops will remain on our side of the border . . . let 
the National Socialists go to town throughout the country. Call them 
out on the streets everywhere ... If Miklas could not understand the 
situation in four hours, he'll understand it now in four minutes." (S 304) 

But Miklas still refused. "I see that everyone deserts me now," he said 

to Schuschnigg bitterly as the Chancellor resigned. The Chancellery 

halls were filling with Nazis, with swastika armbands; outside the Nazis 

were rioting in the streets. Schuschnigg became convinced they must act 

quickly or the rabble would throw them bodily from the Chancellery; but 

he could not persuade Miklas to yield. "You all desert me now, all of you," 

the President said. (51) 

The bad news got to Goering at 6:30. The President "won't do it." 
Goering: "Well, then, Seyss-Inquart will have to depose him ... I will 
give marching orders to the troops within five minutes." Seyss-Inquart 
on the line (the transcripts of these telephone calls were found by the 
Allies in the Chancellery in Berlin, in 1945): (Reproduced in Schuschnigg, 
Austrian Requiem, pp. 297-314) "The President has not yet changed his 
mind " 

Goering: "Now listen here: I am willing to wait for another few minutes 

... If things don't happen within that time you will have to take over 
by force, all right?" (306) 

Just before eight, Schuschnigg begins a broadcast to the Austrian 
people. He announces his resignation, and tells the world that the German 
news broadcasts claiming riots and disorder in Austria were lies. 
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The President has asked me to tell the people of Asutria that 
he has yielded only to force . . . And so I take leave of the Aus¬ 
trian people with a German word of farewell uttered from the depths 
of my heart: 'God protect Austria.* (Schuman, 328) 

The Austrian national anthem followed in the tempo of a funeral march; 

then the opening bars of Beethoven*s Seventh Symphony. And then the voice 

of Seyss-Inquart, announcing that he considered himself still in office 

and responsible for the maintenance of peace and order. Any resistance 

to the German Army, should it eventually march into Austria, was "completely 

out of the question " (Oswald Dutch, "Thus Died Austria, London, 1938. 

p. 217) The announcement is repeated ten times during the evening. 

But the job is not over. In Berlin that evening a thousand guests 

gathered at a party given by Goering; the State Opera and Ballet are to 

perform. The invitations for ten. But at eleven Goering*s place at the 

central table is still empty. The host is on the telephone. 

8:30 Goering to General Muff: "The best would be if Miklas would 

resign himself.'* 

Muff: "Well, that he will not do. We just had a very dramatic scene. 

I talked to him for about fifteen minutes and he declared that he would 
not yield to force no matter what, and that he would not appoint a new 
cabinet." 

Goering: "Oh--so he won't yield to force?" 

Muff: "He won't yield to force." 

Goering: "Well, what does he mean? Will he be ousted bodily?" 

Muff: "Yes, I guess he will just stay put." 

Goering: "All right . . . It's all right by me. Tell Seyss that he is 

to take over the government." 307-08 
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8:48 Goering is told that Miklas refuses to do anything whatever. 

Goering: "Listen--Seyss is to send the following telegram to us. Take it 

down: 'The provisional Austrian government, which after the resignation of 

the Schuschnigg cabinet sees its duty in the reestablishment of law and order 

in Austria, urgently asks the German government to assist them in this task 

and to help them to avoid bloodshed. It therefore asks the German government 

to send German troops into Austria as quickly as possible." 

More instructions: then he closes: 

All right. And he is to send the telegram as soon as possible. 

And tell him also that we would like ... He does not really have 
to send the telegram. He only has to say that he did. You get me? All 
right then. You will call me about this either at the Fuehrer's or at 
my place. Now get going. Heil Hitler!" 

9:54 General Bodenschatz from Berlin to Keppler: "I need the telegram very 

urgently." 

Keppler: "Tell the Generalfeldmarschall that Seyss-Inquart says it is OK." 

Bodenschatz: "That's wonderful. Thank you very much. So Seyss-Inquart says 

that it is OK." 

Keppler: "Yes." 309 

At 1025 Prince Philip of Hesse called Hitler from Rome. Presented with 
the fait accompli , Mussolini sends his best regards; "he took the news very 
well indeed." 

Hitler's reaction to this indicates well how much he felt he had at stake. 
"Please tell Mussolini that I shall never forget this." 

Hesse: "Yes, mein Fuehrer ." 

Hitler: "Never, never, never. Come what may . ■. . Once the Austrian thing 

is out of the way I am ready to go with Mussolini through thick and thin, it s 


all the same to me now . . 
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Hesse: " Yes, mein Fuehrer ." 

Hitler: "And listen--sign any agreement he would like. I feel no longer in 

that terrible position which we faced only a short while ago, militarily, I 
mean, in case I might have got into a conflict. You can tell him again: I 
thank him most heartily. I will never forget him for that' I will never for¬ 
get him!" 

Hesse: "Yes, mein Fuehrer." 

Hitler: "Come what may--oh, I will never forget him. Whenever he should be 

in need, or in danger, he can be sure that I will stick with him, rain or shine 
. . . come what may . . . and if the whole world would rise against him. I 
will, I shall . . ." 

Hesse: "Yes, mein Fuehrer." (310) 

Goering was now free to join his guests; the party could begin. But Goering's 
work was still not quite through. Italy would not march; but what of England, 
France, Czechoslovakia? The British Anbassador greeted him coldly. In his 
seat, Goering wrote a message on his program: "Immediately the music is over 
I should like to talk to you, and will explain everything to you." (B 394); 
he tossed it to Henderson across the wife of the American Ambassador. (WB 26) 
Later in Goering's private room, he found Henderson outraged; but the British 
would not fight. 

All day there had been rumours in Berlin and Prague that the Czechs might 
mobilize; if they did, they might drag the French with them. The Czech minister, 
when he arrived at the party, was shown direct to Goering's room. (Note: 
this was actually before G. joined guests) "I give you my word of honour," 
Coering told him, "that Czechoslovakia has nothing to fear from the Reich." 

Would the Czechs mobilize? The Minister retired to consult with his 
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government; later he returned with assurances that the Czechs would not. 

(WB 26) 

Just before midnight, President Miklas yielded. To avoid bloodshed, to 
maintain some degree of independence (for Seyss-Inquart expected to head a 
Nazi government in a nominally independent Austria), he named Seyss-Inquart 
Chancellor. At 2 General Muff called Berlin and relayed Seyss-Inquart's request 
that the troops be halted at the frontier. The answer: the occupation must 
go on. (B 393) It began in the earling morning of March 12 , 1938: 21 years 
ago today. 

In the course of that day, as General Jodi later testified, 70% of the 
German tanks and cars had broken down; they clogged the road from Salzburg 
to Vienna. (B 396) It was, it turned out, even more helpful than Hitler had 
imagined that the burgler alarm had been turned off; not a minute of the fury 
at Berchtesgaden, the frantic telephoning, had been wasted. The shortest resis¬ 
tance by the Austrians might not only have eliminated the ambiguities of the 
situation and increased tenfold the chances of intervention, involvement--no 
matter how reluctant--by the other Powers in Europe; it would have focussed 
disastrous publicity on the unreadiness of the German war machine. Hitler was 
furious. But when Seyss-Inquart presented him on the night of the 13th with a 
proclamation that began: "Austria is a province of the German Reich, Hitler 
was moved to tears. He told his companions: Yes, a good political action 

saves blood." (B 396) 

In Austria, the Jews and political enemies of Hitler were caught without 
an hour to flee. A wave of suicides began, followed by looting and vandalism. 
In Vienna alone there were, eventually, 76,000 arrests. 

On March 14, Neville Chamberlain, summarized the recent events in the 
House of Commons. He noted, with considerable suspicion, the claims of the 
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Gerirfan Foreign Minister that talk of a German ultimatum was "pure imagination." 
"A 4 a matter of fact," Neurath had written Henderson, "the question of the 
dispatch of military and police forces from the Reich was first raised by the 
fact that the newly formed Austrian Government addressed to the Government 
of the Reich a telegram which has already been published in the press, an 
urgent request . . . Faced with the directly threatening danger of a bloody 

civil war in Austria, the Government of the Reich decided to meet the appeal 
then addressed to it." (Dutch, 239) Chamberlain reported that, in accordance 
with earlier commitments to consult with the French and Italian Governments 
in the event that Austrian independence should be threatened, England had 
consulted them. The French, like the English, had lodged the strongest protests 
and condemnation, against such "use of coercion, backed by force." This use 
of violent methods must have "a damaging influence upon general confidence in 
Europe." "The immediate result," Chamberlain concluded, "must be to intensify 
the sense of uncertainty and insecurity in Europe." (Dutch, 241) 

But the coercion had been successful. The condemnation, on the other 
hand, was not; and in the end, the "lack of confidence," the "sense of uncer¬ 
tainty and insecurity" were not to Hitler's disadvantage. 

****** 

Hitler felt he had been cheated at Munich. Indeed, we can measure the 
influence of Chamberlain's threats on that outcome by Hitler's pique at the 
thought he had been bluffed. Comment: "That fellow has spoiled my entry into 
Prague," Hitler told Schacht on his return from Munich; and he set out to 
recoup. Next time there would be no summit conferences, to waste time: or 
to frighten Hitler's generals with talk of war, to tempt them--and him--with 
peaceful, riskless rewards. This time there would be a quick, military 
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victory: the total subjugation of Czechoslovakia for which he had lusted since 

May of *38. 

Still, there was the problem of the plate-glass window. This time the 
vulnerable point in the alarm system not so clearly England and France; they 
were not likely again to hold their ally down and stifle her protests while 
he operated. There must be no cries of protest, no unruly disturbance to chal¬ 
lenge them to fulfill their commitment. As in the Anschluss, a fait accompli 
required that the occupation be fast and quiet; and both of these requirements 
indicated: there must be no resistance at all . An unresisted occupation would 

call for large-scale mobilization, which might alert the Allies. As in Austria, 
the Wehrmacht could bring victory, over its single adversary; but the Wehrmacht 
alone could not guarantee a victory without resistance, without outcries, without 
delaying actions: and without that, without a method of entry that would shut 
off the burglar alarm and dull the allies 1 reflexes, the Wehrmacht could not 
promise victory at all. For this job, Hitler had his intellectual weapons 11 ; 
now, having tested them in Austria, he trusted them enough to schedule in his 
military plans a scant few hours for the decisive coercion of the Czechoslofak 
head of state. This would seem to be cutting it fine; though at this point in 
our story, we might well be wary of criticizing Hitler's judgment in matters 
of blackmail. To create the necessary impression in such a short time, of 
course, a personal audience was essential. So, on the afternoon of March 14, 
the army being ready to move, the Czechs were informed that the presence of 
President Hacha and the Foreign Minister, Chvalkovsky, was desired in Berlin. 

Hacha took the journey with his daughter as nurse and companion. He was 
an old man, older than his years, and in bad health. As he told the Fuehrer 
at the opening of their interview, he had been an unknown person until 
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recently, a judicial official in the Viennese civil service; he had never dabbled 
in politics. Outside of his job, he was known only for having translated Kip¬ 
ling’s Jungle Tales into Czech. 

In his last hours as a head of state, Hacha received all honours due him. 

A guard of Honour awaited, to be inspected by him, at the station; and Ribben- 
trop was present, with a bouquet of flowers for his daughter. At the Adlon 
Hotel, an aide presented to the daughter a box of chocolates, with the compli¬ 
ments of the Fuehrer. (Henderon, 216-17) Chvalkovsky held a preliminary con¬ 
ference with Ribbentrop, after which he assured Hacha that nothing drastic was 
in the offing. Finally, at one o'clock in the mroning, after his long journey, 
the old man was called to the Reichschancellery for his audience. In the 
courtyard, he and Chvalkovsky were welcomed by a company of the SS bodyguard, 
whose band played the regimental march. Hacha inspected the guars. (Schmidt, 
p. 123) 

Then the Czechs entered the presence of Hitler, who was attended by 
Goering, Ribbentrop, Keitel, Weizsacker, and others. On the table in fron of 
Hitler were documents for signing. 

Hitler's interpreter, Paul Schmidt, describes the setting: "The dark 
panelling of the room, lighted only by a few bronze lamps, produced a sinister 
atmosphere--suitable framework for the tragic scene of that night." (122) 

Hacha began, one must say, weakly. (ND: 2798-PS) He thanked the Fuehrer 
for receiving him; he had long wanted, he said, to meet the man whose wonderful 
ideas he had often read and followed. (Everyone sits down: the German minute 
notes at this point.) He went on to deprecate himself and the goals of Czech¬ 
oslovakia; he shed no tears, he assured the Fuehrer, over Slovakia, which had 
just that day proclaimed its independence (at the instigation of Hitler). 
However, he believed the Fuehrer "would understand him when he expressed his 
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opinion that Czechoslovakia had the right to wish to live her own national 
life"--on "the friendliest terras with Germany," of course. This was all that 
he wanted to say. 

Then Hitler spoke. He was sorry, he said, to have had to ask the President 
to undertake this journey; but he had reached the conclusion that the trip 
might prove of great service to his country, "since Germany's attack was only 
a matter of hours." He launched into a diatribe against the spirit of B e nes 
that still stalked in Czechoslovakia; he cited provocations: (that day the 
German press was reporting the same atrocities against Germans in Czechoslovakia 
that had been described at the time of Munich: the student beaten, the preg¬ 
nant woman thrown down and trampled, etc.); e.g., "why had Czechoslovakia not 
reduced her army to a reasonable size? Now "for me the die was cast." He 
had issued the order for German troops to march, and to incorporate Czecho¬ 
slovakia into the German Reich. 

Hacha and Chvalkovsky, Schmidt wirtes, "sat as though turned to stone 
while Hitler spoke. Only their eyes showed that they were alive." It must 
have been an extraordinarily heavy blow to learn from Hitler's mouth that the 
end of their country had come." (124) 

But why had they been brought to hear this? The invasion would begin at 
6 a.m. that morning: in five hours. There were, said Hitler, "two possi¬ 
bilities." The first was that the invasion of the German troops might develop 
into a battle. This resistance would then be broken down by force of arms with 
all available means. The other was that the entry of the German troops 
should take place in a peaceable manner, and then it would be easy for 
the Fuehrer. . . to give to Czechoslovakia an individual existence on a generous 
scale, autonomy and a certain amount of national freedom." 
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It was simply up to the Czechs; if they did resist, the punishment would 
be automatic; indeed, it would be out of Hitler's hands. 

If, tomorrow, it came to a fight. . . in two days the Czech 
army would cease to exist. Some Germans would, of course, also 
be killed, and this would produce a feeling of hatred which would 
compel him, from motives of self-preservation, to refuse any longer 
to grant autonomy. The world would not care a jot about this. 

This invitation was the last good deed he would be able to 
render to the Czech people. If it came to fighting, then the 
bloodshed would compel us to hate also. But perhaps Hacha's visit 
might avert the worst. 

The hours were passing. At 6 o'clock the troops would march 
in. He felt almost ashamed to say that, for every Czech battalion, 
a German division would come. The military operation was not a 
trifling one, but had been planned on a most generous scale. 

But how, in any case, asked Hacha, could it be arranged within four hours 
to hold back the entire Czech nation from offering resistance. The Fuehrer 
advised him to telephone Prague. "It might be a great decision, but he could 
see the possibility dawning of a long period of peace between the two nations. 
Should the decision be otherwise, he could foresee the annihilation of Czech¬ 
oslovakia. 11 

Hacha asks whether the whole purpose of the invasion is to disarm 
the Czech army. This might, perhaps be done in some other way. 

The Fuehrer says that his decision is irrevocable. Everyone knows 
what a decision by the Fuehrer means. He could see no other practical 
method of disarmament, and asks the others present whether they agree 
with him, which they confirm. The only possibility of disarming the 
Czech army would be by the German army. 

For For Hacha the path he was taking today was the most difficult 
in his life, but he velieved that in a few years' time this decision 
would be regarded as understandable and in 50 years probably as a 
fortunate one. 

Hitler signed the documents left the room. The Czechs were closeted alone 
with Goering and Ribbentrop. On this discussion the German minute is tactfully 
silent: but details emerge, secondhand, from the dispatches of Henderson and 
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Coulondre, and from Schmidt's account. Schmidt's job was to contact Prague, 
so that the President could send his crucial instructions to a cabinet meeting 
then in session. But at this moment the telephone line to Prague was out of 
order. "A nervy P.ibbentrop told me to find out 'who's gone and let us down.'" 
All Schmidt could find was that Prague did not answer. "'Call the Postmaster- 
General at once, for me personally,' screamed Ribbentrop, scarlet with rage. 

I redoubled my efforts, with the knowledge that failure to get through might 
cost many lives." (123-24) 

And inside the room, Hacha and C H valkovsky had come at last to life. They 
turned from the documents and refused to sign. "If we should sign those docu¬ 
ments," they said, "we would be for ever cursed by our people." 

But the Germans pursued them around the table, trhusting the documents 
before them and pressing pens into their hands, shouting "Sign! If you refuse, 
half Prague will lie in ruins from aerial bombardment within two hours." 
(2943-PS, No. 77) 

"I have nothing at all aginst your beautiful city," Goering told Hacha. 
"However, if you want to do anything at all against the decision of the Fuehrer, 
especially if you should attempt to get help from the West, then I shall be 
forced to show the world the 100 percent effectiveness of my Air Force." 
(3061-PS, No. 4) 

A warning example for England and France: there was the motive, only 
too believable, for the action Goering threatened. "Sign!" Goering ordered; 
hundreds of bombers waited only for his signal; the signal would be given at 
siz, if the signatures were refused; the life of Prague was at stake. 

Outside Schmidt was dialling; Ribbentrop had told him to "get the Post¬ 
master-General out of his bed," snarling at "Ministers who sleep during such 
a situation while we're hard at work here." 
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Suddenly there was a commotion; Goering was shouting for Professor Morell, 
Hitler's personal physician, who had been detailed to stand by. '"Hacha has 
fainted!' said Goering with great agitation, 'I hope nothing happens to him.' 

He added thoughtfully: It has been a very strenuous day for such an old man.'" 

'"If anything happens to Hacha,' I thought, 'the whole world will say 
tomorrow that he was murdered at the Chancellery.'" (125) And, though Schmidt 
knew littlf of this, more was at stake than world public opinion. Hacha was 
revived by Morell, with injections. He continued to resist; fainted again, and 
was revived again. But if he had fainted once too often; if the telephone line 
to Prague had stayed out three more hours: Hitler would have lost his gamble. 
With the burglar alarm unsilenced, with resistance starting in Czechoslovakia, 
even in an unorganized way, the Second World War might have started in March 
of 1939. Those were the risks Hitler was running when he allowed himself five 
hours to disconnect the detonator. 

at 3:55 Hacha signed the documents. He called Prague, Schmidt finally 
having gotten through, and ordered that there should be no resistance. There 
was a final conference with Hitler, who assured him "We do not desire nor do 
we intend de-nationalization. They, on one hand, shall live as Czechs, and we 
wish to live contentedly as Germans." Germany and Czechoslovakia would be 
one economic unit, Goering told them; in addition, Czechoslovakia would get 
orders which would certainly double her production. 

Here and there, the Germans concluded, there might be clashes where 
Hacha's message had not gotten through, but by and large, they could count 
on an entry without opposition. The agreement that the Czechs signed told 


the world: 
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The conviction was expressed on both sides that all endeavours 
must be directed to securing tranquility, order and peace in that 
part of Central Europe. The President of the State of Czecho-Slovakia 
has declared that, in order to serve this aim and final pacification, 
he confidently lays the fate of the Czech people and country in the hands 
hands of the Guhrer of the German Reich. The Fuehrer has accepted 
this declaration, and has announced his decision to take the Czech 
people under the protection of the German Reich, and to accord it 
the autonomous development of its national life in accordance with 
its special characteristics. Schmidt, 125-26. 


Later, when the British and French called to file protests, Weizsacker reports, 
"I called attention to Hacha's signature." (Memoirs, 177) It was not the 


document, of course, but the speed of the occupation, unresisted on Hacha's 


orders, that stayed the hands of the Allies: until too late. Only two days 
later, in his speech at Birmingham, Chamberlain made his spectacular about- 
face in his evaluation of Hitler; but by then, he could only resolve not to 
be caught next time. If segments of the 40 Czech divisions had still been 


fighting when Chamberlain prepared that speech--and even Hitler had predicted 
they could hold out that long--what action might the Allies have taken? One 
thing is sure: Hitler did not care to find out. And, as he read the document 
that lay before him at 4 in the morning, March 15, with the signatures of 
Hacha and Chvalkovsky, he knew he would not find out. The next day, flying 
to Prague, he arrived before Hacha. That night he sat at last in the Palace 
of the Kings of Bohemia, at the table where Benes had once sat, and wrote the 
proclamation: "Czechoslovakia has ceased to exist." The Wilhemlsplatz was 

still dark as they left the Chancellery, two hours before the invasion. "Our 
people will curse us," said Chvalkovsky, "and yet we have saved their exis¬ 
tence. We have preserved them from a horrible massacre." (2943-PS, No. 77) 
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Should Hacha and Chvalkovsky have resisted? Hitler was not bluffing. 

The bombers were loaded. (Denmark) Should Hacha and Chvalkovsky have chosen 
the destruction of Prague: to light a fire that might alert the British and 
French to their own danger? Those who believe that there can be no temptations 
to peaceful surrender in the world of today and tomorrow will no doubt find 
the Czech's decision should have been easy: and other than it was. 
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There is indeed nothing to be learned from the experience of the -Thirties 
unless we take the mental effort to seek out the essential transformations in 
the data, to decide which changes are relevant and somehow to allow for them. 
But the effort is worth making. For if Hitler was mad, his theory was not. 

"The difference between Munich and now," Krushchev said recently (March, 
1959) "is that I am not Adolph Hitler." (He didn't feel a need to distinguish 
himself from Chamberlain.) What Hitler was , no man--we must hope--aspires 
to be. But what Hitler knew , others can learn: and use. And win with it-- 
until they fail, and smash all humankind. 
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We have been considering in these lectures concepts and hypotheses 
for analyzing general , 

thKtrapplyninxggrrEralx^c patterns of threat-behavior. Today we shall 


try to apply these notions in a particular set of situations -: we will 


test their ability to bring order to some unusually disorderly 




phenomena; ( situations whire^madness is power, bar gaining pcwe r^> -f ^ 
¥e will be considering the^occns^cnsl}rationality of irr?tionali<^. 
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^Madness has many forms,^.not all of them,, useful even in bargaining. 
/ 0f the sorts that may be profitable, „they iiave -p eculiar adv antages 
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^only^in c erta in situations. In order to classify these situations, 
let us recall from the last lecture the concept, "willingness to 
risk conflict." This is defined for a bargainer relative to a 
particular pair of ultimatums, hiw~ own and his opponent's: i.e., 
relative to a particular pair of demands and offers, where a particular^!! 
"conflict" outcome results if neither pls.yer accepts his opponent's 
offer. A player's "willingness to risk conflict" refers to the 
maximum subjective -prob ability of ^conflict '^ that he will accept in 
maintaining his A "last offer," as opposed to accepting his opponent's 
offer. It is a "critical risk," a threshhold probability; if he 


rak 


considers the "actual probabllit y" of conflict^as higher than this 
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"critical pr obebili - fev " (if he maintains his u ltimatum y he will accept 
his opponent's offer; if lower, he will resist. 
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"Conflict"—which might mean a strike, a breakdown of negotiations, 


'no 


deal," or war—would result if h§ dhooses to commit himself $o his 


ultimatum ahd it turns out that his opponent has simultaneously 
committed himself to his ultimatum. In considering the possible 


advantages of committing himself is irrevocably to his ultimatum, and 




































